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THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

This meeting of the Association was held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, in conjunction with the Archaeological Institute of 
America, December 27-29, 1917. Many other learned societies 
met at the same time and place, the number of these being fourteen, 
according to the best authorities obtainable. The writer was not 
aware before that so many learned societies existed in our country, 
but at this meeting he did learn the names of several previously 
unknown to him. This gathering of so many clans had both its 
advantages and its disadvantages. It was delightful to meet men 
distinguished in other departments, for a really good classical 
scholar is not narrow. He may possess little technical knowledge 
of economics, agriculture, etc., but he does, especially in these latter 
days, appreciate thoroughly the high value of these subjects. The 
chief disadvantage arising from this convivium of so many learned 
societies was that one could not feel that all the persons in any room 
at our various places of entertainment were devoted to his own 
especial line of work. In fact, we knew they were not all so devoted, 
and this kept us from becoming personally acquainted with quite 
the usual number of our colleagues from near or far. Members of 
our Association were present from all parts of the United States, 
from California, as well as from Pennsylvania, and also from 
Canada. The total number registered was about 175 — nearly as 
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large as our highest registration in other years, and particularly 
noticeable in this year on account of the general conditions prevail- 
ing throughout the country and the discouragements to "un- 
necessary" travel advertised by the railroads. I know that one 
professor, who has most strenuously devoted himself to war work 
during the last six months, attended the meeting in order to secure 
a bit of relief from his arduous duties. Many others may have come 
for similar reasons. 

Judged by previous standards, or by any high standards, it was 
an excellent meeting. The papers presented were widely varied in 
subject-matter and scholarly according to the best traditions of the 
Association. A few did not aim to show any depth of research, but 
they were brilliantly written and exciting. As usual, most of them 
will be published in the various classical periodicals, or in the 
Association's own annual volume. No outline of the papers is 
possible or wanted in this place. To select a few for notice 
here would surely lead to "invidious comparisons," while to give 
brief summaries of all would more than fill a whole number of the 
Journal. Therefore we must be content with the characterization 
of the papers given above. It should also be stated that dis- 
cussions prevailed quite generally after most of the papers. At 
times the President felt obliged to suggest that, in view of the 
lateness of the hour and the fact that several more papers were to 
be read, it might be well to limit the discussion; but on no occasion 
did he peremptorily bring it to a close. Apparently everyone who 
wished to make a remark or to ask a question about a paper was 
allowed the privilege. The discussion of one paper was very 
spirited, to put it mildly. 

Many of the papers had been most carefully designed by their 
authors to occupy exactly twenty minutes, the time allowance 
always fixed by the executive committee, and with good reason. 
On the other hand, some ran far overtime and finally had to be 
stopped by the kindly hint of the President, leaving the bulk of the 
manuscript unread. This is a matter that should be thoughtfully 
considered by everyone to whom is given a place on the programs 
of our various organizations. We should remember that programs, 
like the railroad terminals, are always bound to be congested, that 
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there are others due to speak after we have finished, and that the 
audience may not regard our subject as important as we do. Of 
course we may happen to have assigned to us the last place on the 
schedule for the session, but in this case the audience, being human, 
will probably be thinking more about luncheon or dinner than about 
our pet theories. The president does not enjoy telling a speaker 
that his time is up, and the disagreeable duty ought not to be 
forced upon him. 

At this point I should like to add a suggestion made to me in a 
private conversation by one of our most eminent members. His 
belief is that the value of set, formal papers is not so very great. 
If the paper is really scholarly and deep, one cannot grasp all of 
its meaning by simply hearing it. To get the full meaning, one 
must read the paper, some parts of it probably more than once, and 
look up the references. Moreover, most of these papers are to 
be published and would be published, even if they were not delivered 
at our meetings. The suggestion is that we should have at each 
meeting one or two sessions during which no paper should be read. 
The session should, if possible, be held in a room provided with 
comfortable chairs, and one or two members might be asked to 
give brief talks, leading to general discussions. The subjects of 
these talks might be as various as those of our regular papers, and 
the discussions should be unlimited and absolutely informal. It 
was also specified that smoking should be allowed. 

It may be of interest to give the titles of the papers read on the 
first day, for they were certainly most skilfully planned to be 
appropriate at this particular period of the world's history. "The 
Cosmopolitanism of the Religion of Tarsus and Origin of Mithra," 
by Professor A. L. Frothingham, Princeton University; "Oriental 
Imperialism," by Professor A. L. Olmstead, University of Illinois; 
"Greek Imperialism," by Professor W. S. Ferguson, Harvard 
University; "Roman Imperialism," by Professor G. W. Botsford, 
Columbia University; "The Decay of Nationalism under the 
Roman Empire," by Professor Clifford H. Moore, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Professor Botsford died just two weeks before the meeting, 
but his paper, practically completed, was found on his desk, and 
it was read by one of his pupils. 
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Although this reads like a war-time program, references to recent 
events, while sometimes made and very clever, were few. The 
papers were all excellent and each gave a fine resume of its subject, 
but for the most part they might all have been delivered in 19 13. 
At the evening session of this first day our president, Professor 
Frank Gardner Moore, delivered the annual address and chose for 
his subject "Internationalism and the Latin Question." It was 
an able and interesting address and written in charming style. 

Perhaps I may also be allowed to mention in particular one 
paper of a character different from all the others. I refer to "How 
the Italians Are Protecting Their Monuments," by Professor Charles 
Upson Clark, of The American Academy in Rome. Professor 
Clark exhibited a great number of pictures, showing many works 
of art, some of them of vast size, in the process of being protected 
by stagings and sand bags, and then the completed camouflage. 
We had heard before that much had been done along this line, but 
at least some of us did not know to what extent and at what 
tremendous expense the idea had been put into effect. The 
pictures were fine, and so was the description of them. 

Everything possible for our comfort and entertainment was 
done by the University of Pennsylvania. All fourteen of the 
learned societies, if there really were so many, were entertained at a 
luncheon on Friday and also at a dinner and a smoker on the same 
day. On these two occasions the gymnasium, where the events 
occurred, was fairly well thronged; so far as we could see, however, 
there was no food shortage in Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening the Pennsylvania Society of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America gave an enjoyable reception to the two 
associations in which we are most interested, in the gallery of the 
Art Club. A finer place for a reception could not be desired. The 
reception was largely attended with pleasure and profit for all who 
availed themselves of this opportunity. 

Our gratitude was also due, and gladly given, to the University 
Club, which extended to us the privileges of their clubhouse during 
our stay in the city. 

The Association has received a cordial invitation to meet at 
Columbia University, December 26-28, 1918. Will there be any 
meeting next year? There was some discussion of this question 
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at the business session on Saturday morning, and the whole question 
in regard to the date and place of our next meeting was referred to 
the Executive Committee, with power. If the war continues 
throughout 19 18, as it almost surely will, the government may forbid 
travel for such purposes. Even if the government does not take 
this action, the Committee may deem it not advisable for us to 
meet again during the war. This explains why, contrary to the 
custom of the times, the name of our next year's meeting-place is 
printed out in full! There may not be any meeting, so that this 
information will be of no military value to the enemy. 

Wherever and whenever our next meetingis held, it will naturally, 
judging from the heading of this editorial, be the fiftieth annual 
meeting of the Association. The fiftieth anniversary will, however, 
occur at our fifty-first annual meeting because two "annual" 
meetings were held in the first year of the Association's history. 

The officers elected for the coming year, or until we meet again, 
were as follows: President, Professor Frank Frost Abbott, Prince- 
ton University; Vice-Presidents, Professor John A. Scott, North- 
western University, Professor Walter B. McDaniel, University of 
Pennsylvania; Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Clarence P. 
Bill, Western Reserve University; Executive Committee, the 
above-named officers, and Professor Campbell Bonner, University 
of Michigan, Professor Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassar College, 
Professor Francis G. Allinson, Brown University, Professor Rich- 
ard M. Gummere, Haverford College, Professor Henry R. Fair- 
clough, Leland Stanford Junior University. The new member of 
the Nominating Committee is Professor Thomas Dwight Goodell, 
Yale University. M. N. W. 

[At a recent meeting of the Connecticut Section of the Classical Association of 
New England, the following paper by Dr. Josiah Bridge, of the Westminster School, 
was read. It is a ringing protest and argument against the abandonment by many 
colleges of the immemorial distinctive character of the Bachelor of Arts degree. The 
protest is timely, and we are glad to give it all possible prominence. — Editor.] 

THE STUPIDEST OF LOSSES 1 

"Since all progress of mind," writes Pater, "consists for the 
most part in differentiation, in the resolution of an obscure and 

1 To avoid a natural but wrong impression, the writer prefixed to this paper when 
read a word of caution. This paper contains no unfavorable criticism of the classical 



